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Editorial 


COMPULSORY BALLROOM DANCING IN 
A BRITISH SECONDARY SCHOOL 


MORE THAN ONE READER must have regarded with amaze 
ment the full-page article, “On the Ballroom Floor,” in 
the (London) Times Educational Supplement, Jan. 29 
1960. For, in black and white, the writer stated that 
ballroom dancing is compulsory for all boys and girls 
in their first vear’” at the Holmshill Secondary School 
Boreham Wood 

Let the surprise continue 

Compulsory ballroom dancing at Holmshill is 


ceasing to be an experiment, By being compulsory it 
gained the prestige of other compulsory school subjects 
Now, its value proved it is simply one of the ways where 
by a school trains citizens to contribute positively to the 
world around them 

The initial reaction to declare the entire article a 
But the experience of years of faithful reading of 
Certainly 


stripe of 


was 
hoax 
the TES soon put this suspicion out of mind 
an educational periodical of the conservative 
the TES would not give up a full page to stuff and non 
sense. Then the photographs of dancing children 
did not give the impression of anything save reality. Fi 
nally, the article contains a corroboratory passage from 
John Locke's Thoughts Education 
statements regarding the improvement of dress, health 
boy-girl relations; and 
create its own 


again 


Some concerning 


and 
will 


confidence 


Holmshill 


social 
that 
dancing team 


mianncrs 


a promise formation 


itself. Interest 


published dur 


All this is not spooling; It is seriousness 
ingly, no irate letters to the 


ing the month following the publication of this article 


editor were 


On this side of the ocean, compulsory ballroom dancing 
would be regarded by school critics (e.g., Council for 
Basic Education) as life-adjustment education in its most 
virulent form. No doubt, it denounced in the 
anti-driver-education-course tradition, An educational 


to rational status would 


would be 
best 
theory with a claim hardly sus 


tain this type of compulsory education 


What might disturb many American educators is the 
apparent complacency in British circles. Perhaps they 
feel that this, too, will blow over 

Witttam: W. BrickMAN 
VICE-PRESIDENT NIXON ON THE 
“AFFIDAVIT OF DISBELIEF” 

Vick-Presipent RicHarp M. Nixon agreed with three 
prominent midwestern educators that the so-called “affida 
vit of disbelief’ now required of college students who 


apply for Federal loans is unnecessary and unwarranted 
In a letter written to Nixon in February by Chancellor 
Lawrence A. Kimpton of the University of Chicago, Pres 
and 


Virgil M. Hancher of the State University of Iowa 

Pres. Theodore M. Hesburgh, C.S.C., University of Notre 
Dame, the Vice-President was reminded that President 
Fisenhower in his current budget message had stated he 


is recommending repeal of that particular provision of 
the National Defense Education Act, and they asked 
Nixon to support the Eisenhower position, In his letter 
of reply, Nixon said, “I welcome this opportunity to ex 
press my views on this issuc,” and went on to review the 
pertinent provisions of the National Defense Education 
Act 

As vou know he wrote the lovaltv oath section of 


the act requires that recipients of loans or grants ot the 
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act must take two oaths, One is a standard loyalty oath 
required of all officials and employees of the federal gov 
ernment, The second is the so-called disclaimer affidavit in 
which the recipient swears he does not believe in belong 
that believes in or teaches 


to OF support any organization 
States government by force 


the overthrow of the United 
or violence or by any illegal or unconstitutional methods 
that the affirmative loyalty oath by it 
self covers the situation, making the disclaimer afhdavit 
unnecessary and, since it is not a general requirement for 
all recipients of government benefits, unwarranted 


It is my opinion 


[he board of trustees of the University of Chicago and 


the (Iowa) State Board of Regents of lowa, the governing 
State University of lowa, previously have 
affidavit of disbelief 


body of the 
expressed their disapproval of the 
which the current act requires of college students. Neither 
board has objected to the loyalty oath section of the act 
but both have said that it is unfair to single out students 
disclaimer affidavit" which is 
ther recipients of Federal aid 


for the required of no 


STUDENT LOANS UNDER THE NDEA 


FROM THE Othee of Educa 
tion from most of the colleges and universities participat 
ing in the student loan program under the National De 
fense Education Act, it is clear that this program is serving 
an important need in our educational system, according to 


rEPoRtS received by the U.S 


Secretary Arthur S, Flemming, Department of Health 
Education, and Welfare. The initial results are as follows 
total number of loans made prior to June 30, 1959 


/.685; total number of loans made or committed between 


July | and Oct. 31, 1959—68,158; total funds loaned or 
committed from the beginning of the program through 
Oct. 31, 1959—$43,962,095. The Federal government now 
has contributed a total of $60,500,000 to student loan 
funds, and participating institutions have added to this 
amount nearly $7,000,000 from their own resources 

The reports submitted by the participating institutions 
include loan activity since the first appropriation of 
$6,000,000 was allocated Jan. 30, 1959. However, since 


$24,500,000 of the Federal contribution for the first vear 


did not become available until last May 20, most of the 
loan activity reported has taken place since the opening 
of college in September. ‘The 27,683 loans made prior to 
June 30, 1959, by 1,197 institutions amount to $9,501,676 
The 68,158 loans and loan commitments made during 


and fall 
participating institutions 


the summer as reported by 1,244 of the 1,568 


totaled $34,460,419. About 30° 


freshmen; 19° to soph 


of the loans were granted to 
omores; 20° to juniors; 21° to seniors; and 10°, to 
graduate students 

Secretary Flemming believes that this program “repre 


sents an important step toward the goal of putting a col 
les within the reach of every 


ge education deserving stu 
regardless of his financial resources 


( 
dent 


EVENTS continued on page 2]1) 
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ABC Education Texts... 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CURRICULUM @ From Theory 


1960 Marshall C. Jameson and William V. Hicks 


. 
to Practice 


Each chapter on a particular subject in the elementary curriculum includes his- 
torical and theoretical concepts, as well as a discussion of the methods and reali- 
ties of application. 


AMERICAN PUBLIC SCHOOL FINANCE 
1960 = W. Monfort Barr 
Concrete examples of various solutions to fiscal problems in public schools illus- 


trate these discussions of the principles and problems of public school finance. 


INTRODUCTION TO EDUCATION 

Fundamental Principles and Modern Practices @ New Revised Edition 
1960 Lester D. Crow and Alice Crou 
In this study of education—its philosophy, functions, and techniques—theory 
and practice are presented together and current information is combined with 
pertinent historical background material. 


AN INTRODLCTION TO GLIDANCI ® Basic Principles and Practices 


Second Edition = 1960 Lester D. Crow and Alice Crou 
This text treats guidance in relation to individual problems of adjustment in 
the home, at school, on the job, and in social and civic experiences. The book is 


based in part on a thorough survey of current guidance programs. 


A Sociology of Education (1955 Wilbur B, Brookove: 
Human Development and Learning = 1956 Lester D. Crow and Alice Crow 


Principles of Teaching in the Elementary School 
1954 Freeman Glenn Macomber 


Principles and Practices of Teaching in Secondary Schools 
Third Edition 1958 = Thomas M. Risk 


Evaluation in Modern Education 
1956 J, Wayne Wrightstone, Joseph Justman, and Irving Robbins 


History of Educational Thought — 1950 Copyright Robert Ulich 





AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
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ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


FOSTER 


PESTING 


Second Edition /959 — Willard 8. Elsbree and Harold J. McNally 
The everyday aspects of the principal’s duties are placed on a sound theoretical 
basis, and the importance of co-operation within the school organization and be- 


tween the school and the community is emphasized. 


AND HEADLEY’S EDUCATION IN THE KINDERGARTEN 


Third Edition 1959 Revised by Neith E. Headley 
This classic text and reference continues to develop the teacher's understanding 


and resources for helping the individual child realize his potentialities. 


FOR TEACHERS 1959 Henry E. Garrett 
This text contains discussions of: statistical terms and procedures, different types 
of tests, the writing of objective items, the construction of classroom tests, and 


various methods of using tests in guidance and counselling. 


AUDIO-VISUAL MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES 


Second Edition = 1/959 — James S. Kinder 
The practical application of materials and techniques in the classroom is central 
to this presentation of audio-visual education as a significant and dynamic force 


in the modern curriculum, 


Foundations of Reading Instruction ¢ With Emphasis on Differentiated Guidance 
1957 ¢ opyright Emmett Albert Betts 


Basie Principles of Supervision 1953) Hareld P. Adams and Frank G. Dickey 
Basie Principles of Student Teaching = 1956 Harold P. Adams and Frank G. Dickey 
Language Learnings = 1956 — Matilda Bailey, Edna M. Horrocks, and Esther Torreson 


Educational Psychology Revised Edition 
1958 Lester D. Crow and Alice Crou 


Education in the Elementary School Third Edition 
1957 Holl E. Caswell and frthur H Fo hay 


College Division,55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
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Educating for Scientific Literacy in Physics 
By POLYKARP KUSCH 


Columbia University 


W, LIVE IN AN AGE in which science touches the 
lives of all men. More particularly, that branch 
of science generally described as physics has 
brought to man new powers quite beyond his 
dreams of a half-century ago. The most conspic 
uous of these powers—namely, the ability to de 
rive energy from nuclear processes—may lead 


man to the final holocaust or it may give man a 
degree of well-being never before envisioned in 
the history of man. The knowledge that enters 
into the design of vehicles to roam far into oute 
space, largely the knowledge of physics, may lead 
man to his greatest and most rewarding adven- 
ture or it may lead to destructive rivalries, to 
the use of the objects in the heavens as battle 
fields. It to me that man y find 
his best destiny both as an individual and as a 


member of a political or social group only as he 


seems cleat may 


understands something of the nature of the forces 
that control his personal destiny and as the so 
ciety in which he functions is attuned 
entific knowledge. 

It has become the fashion to conduct symposia 


tO SCl- 


that deal with one aspect or another of the prob 


contront education in America today. 
the need of a critical, informed, and 


honest appraisal of our system of education is 


lems that 
Certainly 


not a controversial issue. Because the whole fab 
the very 
highly 
technology and on a fertile science to nurture 


ric of our society—indeed, survival ol 


our society—depends on a developed 
the technology, education in the sciences is prob- 
ably the most frequently discussed aspect of the 
larger educational problem. In particular, be 
cause physics has played a crucial role in bring- 
ing avout the atomic age and the space age, per- 
haps the most common concern is with an im 
and 


proved education in physics at all levels 


with an increased sophistication in thought 
about the physical world by the scientific lay 
man 

I have very little to say about courses, prereq 
and modes of in- 


uisites for courses, curricula, 


struction in physics. L recognize the valuable 
work that is being done by individuals and by 
groups in trying to create the pedagogic, means 
of giving instruction with relevance to contem 
porary scientific problems, in trying to present 
scientific ideas and not technological application, 
in trying to make of science something of vitality 
and excitement. Some of the products of these 
efforts are extremely good and almost certainly 
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will make an impact on the general level of sci 
entific knowledgeability. Stull, it seems to me 
that the crux of the problem of giving a high- 
school or a college student an adequate knowl 
edge not only of the content of physics, but more 
generally of its methods and motivations, of its 
general structure as a dese ription of nature and, 
therefore, of certain kinds of human experience 

all this lies with the teacher of the subject and 
with the social environment in which he 
work. I will direct my remarks, then, to a dis 
cussion of a few aspects of the contemporary so 
that have an in 


is to 


cial and cultural environment 
hibiting effect on the diffusion of a perceptive 
knowledge of science at all levels of society. 

First of all, there has been perhaps too much 
The emphasis 


something 


emphasis on courses in science. 


sometimes that science is 


quite apart from other human activities and ex 


suggests 


perience and that it can be isolated from a study 
of, say, history and literature. It seems to me 
that a concern with science should be a part of 
the total process of education and not an isolated 
I do not mean to suggest that a 
a series of courses in, say, physics, is 


segment of it. 
course ol 
not an appropriate vehicle for a disciplined study 
of the subject. Still, physics and the technological 
developments closely related to ow increasing 
knowledge of the physical world have played a 
vital role in our history, our present economic 
and political arrangements, in our philosophy, 
in our religious attitudes, and in our lity rature 
I suggest that know! 
edge that is an appropriate subject for academic 


there is hardly a body Gs 
study on which science has not made an impact. 
In order that knowledge may have relevance to 
human increasing!) 
colored by science and its products, it is impor 


contemporary experience, 
tant that previous human experience be exam 
ined in all of its ramifications. The study of his 
tory, or at any rate the teaching of history, has 
to understate the role of science in hu 


the 


tended 


man history. To be sure, industrial revolu 
tion and its consequences are discussed in every 
history textbook. Much less frequently is there 
a discussion of the fact that the surge of inven 
tion arose in a climate in which scientific knowl 
edge was nurtured, created, and respected. Even 


less frequently is there a discussion of the con 


Edison Founda 
Education for 


Presented to the 10th Thomas Alva 
tion Institute, Reconstructing Scientific 
All,’ Nov. 19, 1959, New York University 
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tent of the scientific knowledge without which 


the industrial revolution would not have oc- 
curred. The single generalization of science, that 
nature behaves in a rational way and that knowl- 
edge may make of this a predictable way, led 
man to imaginative inventiveness. The explora 
tion of this one statement 


student to an appreciation of one important as 


alone could lead a 
pect of scientific knowledge. 

Education al all levels could be mack 
enormously more eftective vehicle for increasing 


into an 


scientific 
cluding a treatment of scientific ideas, whenever 


knowledge and sophistication by in 


relevant, in every subject matter. This is not a 
forced intrusion of science into, say, history, but 
rather a recognition of the role that science has 
long played in human affairs and thought. Our 
problem here has arisen precisely because of 
the interplay of science and every other aspect 
The 
something 
only 


olf experience. isolation of science in the 


from othe 
the 


which it ts 


curriculum — as apart 


knowledge can perpetuate sense of 


strangeness and remoteness with 
often regarded. 

cult in) America 
knowledge understanding 
easy to acquire. Some symbols of the cult are 


books with titles like “Math made easy.” Except, 


that 


made 


that 
may be 


asserts 


There is a 
and 


perhaps, for a gifted few, mathematics is not 


easy, nor is physics, nor, for that matter, is any 
other subject of great intellectual content. Pei 
haps it is not easy even for the gifted few: these, 
together with a superior intellectual endowment, 
may well have the gift of a self-imposed dis 
cipline. I doubt that anyone ever has acquired 
a significant understanding of any part of physics 
by settling in an easy chair, with perhaps the 


Physics for 


radio playing, and reading a book, 
the Millions,” in the spirit in which a detective 
story might be read. True understanding is 
achieved only by hard and exhausting mental 
Now, I do believe that all 
need, in fact, to digest the substance ol modern 
scrlence. Still, the cult of 


respect for the magnificent intellectual structure 


CXCICise. not men 


easiness” impairs a 


of, say, physics, and does not allow for the cul 


tivation of the knowledge that whatever unde 


standing we have of nature has been obtained 


by arduous toil. 
“Reconstructing Scientifi 


In ou problem, 


Education for All,” we should be quite conscious 
of our intent with regard to the words “Scientific 
Education.” A knowledge of science does not 
mean knowledge of assorted facts about nature, 
valuable as such a knowledge may be in the in 


Nor does it 


suggest ds by the 


tellectual armament of the scientist 


mean the sort of response 
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phrase, “Isn't it wonderful.” To be sure, this 
response may be an important ingredient in the 
emotional equipment of the scientist, but it 
alone not make for scientific knowledge 
Rather, scientific knowledge requires some en 
compassing understanding of the whole, some 


appreciation of causes and connections, and cer 


does 


tainly, in physics, of conceptual models and 
their relationship to observable reality. The ac 
quisition of this kind of knowledge is hard work, 
perhaps as hard as any work known to man, ind 
it may often be frustrating. 

It may not be within the talents olf every man 
to acquire scientific knowledge of the sort that 
I have described. Sull, every man with a serious 
pretension to having been educated should have 
an understanding 
undertaken, 
literacy if 


made the attempt to acquire 
of science. The attempt, honestly 
almost certainly will lead to scientifu 
not to profound knowledge. It 
high respect for the methods, the integrity, the 
That citizen 


scicnce, 


may lead to a 


spirit, and the results of science 


who the structure ol who 1s 
able the results ol 


and careful statement of man's best knowledge 


resp cts 


to view science as a critical 


of the behavior of nature is, to my mind, better 


able to participate eflectively in the conduct ol 
and international aflairs—indeed, 


our national 


in every respect of our lile—than is the man who 


is totally ignorant of the spirit of science. In 
particular, an individual who has acquired some 
instinct for the nature of science and its structure 
might make the invaluable contribution to pub 
lic life of being able to distinguish between pro 
nouncements by the scientist, in 
the sense of scientific papers in the professional 


journals to be judged by his peers, and stat 


SCICTILISL aS a 


ments by is a politi 


a scientist in his capacity 
cian, a businessman, or in any other capacity 

Phe point I am making is that science iy a 
dithcult and demanding discipline. The 


and scientific education are 


purpose 5 
ol science not served 
suggesting 


by attempting to make it “easy,” by 


that obscurantism on the scicntist 


makes of something which is inherently 


part ol the 
simple 


a complex and unintelligible subject 


Those who have been concerned with the 


problem of increasing scientific literacy among 


laymen World War Il 
Sputnik days, with the added problem of enlist 


since and, in the post 


best brains into 


fields 


these 


ing a greater fraction of the 


scientific and technological sometimes 


have given only lip-service to objectives 
Because science is difheult and perhaps becaus« 
of an ingrained but inarticulate belief that it 
is only for the elect with some improbable turn 
that have been responsible for 


of mind, those 
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organized instruction at all levels have often 
failed to acquire a scientific literacy of their 
own. Lest I be suspected of a special animus to 
the academic community, let me add that a sub- 
stantial fraction of have had the 
privilege of a first-rate education have also been 
remiss in the attempt to come to terms with sci- 
entific knowledge. It seems to me that honest 
and genuine leadership in a difficult and com- 
plex world requires much more than the pro- 
fession of high principle, much more than the 
mechanism for inculcating others 
with virtue—in understand 
ing. Leadership requires most especially that 
those who aspire to lead use every talent of mind, 
every power that education has given, to acquire 
scientific sophistication and understanding for 


others who 


creation of 


this case, scientific 


themselves 

Undergraduates in) America’s 
heen told that education in science is part of 
the equipment of every educated man; degree 
requirements usually demand that a student take 
some minimal courses in science. To my mind, 
the effectiveness of a mandatory program of sci- 
entific study in the colleges has been weakened 
by the knowledge of students that a not incon- 
siderable fraction of the members of the faculty 
and administration lack kind of scientific 
sophistication and do not appear to be driven 
by the belief in the importance of scientific 
knowledge to acquire it. This is poor leadership 
and poor education, and scientific literacy hardly 
will rise to new heights if those who pay lip 
service to its importance do not, on their own 


colleges have 


any 


initiative, make the serious attempt to under 
stand science. 

I will make 
and status of 


about the 
Phere 
the 


next 
the teacher of science. 
America at 


some comments 
rol 
is a kind of egalitarianism in 
present time which leads to a reluctance to ex 
amine the professional qualifications of another. 
I doubt that there has been a serious and con 
tinuing attempt in any of the recognized protes- 
sions—medicine, dentistry, the law, for example 

to look into the continued proficiency ol a 
practitioner once he has been admitted to the 
ranks of a particular profession. There is some 
merit in the the 
continued pressure to measure up to changing 
criteria of competence might easily divert able 
men and women from the eflective practice of 
the profession. Still, the stakes are high in the 
the scientific 


reluctance to evaluate, since 


present need to increase level of 


sophistication in the citizenry at all levels. It 
seems important to know exactly what the sci- 
whom the 


entific those on 


major part of the job of transmitting scientific 


competence is of 
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knowledge must lie—namely, the teacher, No new 
program of instruction can be really effective it 
it fails to take into account the qualities of the 
teacher who will teach the material, who must 
make it lively and vigorous to young minds 

1 propose, therefore, that it would be appro 
priate for some agency as the National Science 
Foundation or a private foundation to under 
take a detailed study of the knowledge of the 
high-school teacher of science of his subject. | 
mean by this an examination not only of the 
education and other formal credentials of the 
teacher, but more especially of his actual mas 
tery of subject matter. | would like to emphasiz 
that the study should have nothing about it of 
an inquisition, a punitive expedition, or a legal 
inquiry and that in no way should it suggest that 
the status or livelihood of a teacher could be 
impaired by the results of the inquiry. Still, we 


need to know more or less precisely what degree 


of command a teacher of science has of his sub 
ject. One might hope that the teacher of physics 
in a high school would have an excellent know! 


edge and a confidence in the knowledge, let mx 
suggest, of the physics that is usually covered in 
the typical one year premedical physics sequence 
offered to premedical students in a respectable 
liberal arts college. This by no means would de- 
limit the desirable knowledge of physics in pat 
ticular, nor of science in general, among those 
who are to teach it, but merely would represent 
a minimum, I do not know with certainty what 
the results of the survey that I have proposed 
would be, nor is it my purpose in any way at all 
to suggest that my colleagues in the secondary 
schools are undertaking their obligation to so 
ciety with less than complete dedication and ce 
Sull, 


a product, in part, of the social forces and ol 


votion. the secondary school teachers are 
the values ol contemporary society. Even in the 
the 


perceptive understanding of science 


relatively demand was not for 
the 
that 


status ol the teacher, especially his 


recent past, 
same 
now appears to be necessary. Further, the 
CCOnNOMIIE 
status, has not been one that would allow con 
tinuing study of science in mature years. 

If we as a nation are at all serious in our in 
sistence that the young must acquire some undet 
standing of science in order that we may survive 
as a society, it is necessary that we stop only 
talking of ideals and goals and make certain that 
the teacher be equipped to teach the young. | 
suggest that the undertake a 


Vast program, first of all, for increasing the sci 


therefore nation 


entific knowledge and perceptiveness of second 
ary school teachers. I suspect that the proposed 


survey would show that the majority of teachers 
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meet minimal standards 


I hese people should be 


only barely 


training. 


do not ol 


of scientific 


given the opportunity of acquiring basic knowl 


edge, new ideas, new sophistication in science 
at recognized centers of learning and with no 
hardship at all to themselves and their families 
teachers who are able 


then 


This suggests that those 


to absent themselves from schools might 
spend perhaps a year in almost wholly scientifi 
study in a specially organized program. All ex 
penses of the student and his family should be 
generously paid so that he is not in any way 
poorer, in the financial sense, for having received 
advanced training. ‘Those teachers who cannot, 
in good conscience, stay away from their schools 
might spend three summers at a university for 
the This unde 


the sort of financial subsidy which, on the 


same purpose would be done 


avel 
age, would not leave him any poorer than if he 
had spent the summer on some income-produc 
ing activity remote from the world of ideas. The 
teacher who already has good basic training 
should be given the opportunity of undertaking 
terms that the 


training, again on 


teacher would find attractive 


advanced 


the Na 


tional Science Foundation has done in’ sponsor 


I recognise the admirable work that 
ing summer institutes for teachers. | am propos 


ing an enormous increase in the extent of the 
program to cover every teacher who would ben 
fit by advanced training and also a considerable 
expansion in the depth of the program. 

It is that a as | 


described would be extremely expensive, when 


obvious program such have 


measured on the scale of present Federal support 
of education in science. If it is really important 


that we increase scientific knowledge, we must 


be ready to pay the bill; if our survival depends 
on the effective use of a scientific technology, on 
attuned 


wise social and political arrangements 


lo a scientific age, it is certainly as worth whil 


to invest in scientific training as it is to invest in 
atoms, missiles, and space vehicles 

\ great deal has been said about the status ol 
the teacher in cont mporary America. There can 
be but litthe doubt that the teacher in the typical 
a status considerably inferion 


COMMUNILY ¢ HyOYS 


to that of the doctor or the lawver or even that 


of the successful small businessman. This again 


reflects, in part, the values and standards of a 


society in which the most important single in 
gredient that creates status is income or wealth 
secause the pay of the teacher is generally low, 
and the consequent status is low, teaching tends 
to attract the less able to its ranks. This may not 


be true in all fields but is almost certainly true 
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in the physical sciences. I have yet to see an able 
student in science at Columbia College or in the 
Graduate School of Columbia University 
hopes to undertake a career in the teaching of 
science at the level. Indeed, 
able students who plan to enter college teaching 
(as opposed to university teaching) are also, 
Phe 


CCONOTLIC 


who 


sce ondat ~ oS hool 


within my experience, rare. reasons fot 
evident. The 


industrial or even governmental 


this are rewards of a 
career in, say, 
research are good; the status in these careers ts 
The situation is degenerative; that is, men 


talent 


high 


of less than first-rate enter the teaching 


They environment in 


is dull and unexciting. New recruits 


profession perpetuate an 
1 
which life 


to the protession are then unable to raise the 


status of their profession to one which will at 
tract superior men 
Lh 


physics teaches the subject not 


These are important matters first-rate 


teacher ol, say, 


only to those who propose to go on into scientific 


careers. He has, or should have, a profound im 


pact on the whole intellectual community, se 


ondary school or college, in which he works 


Finally, he should, somehow or other, touch 


the larger community of which the academy ts 
al part 


The 


teacher, 


problem of increasing the status of the 


most especially his economic status, 


to me to be 
the 


sccmns paramount im an attempt to 


national level of scientific literacy 


all should be 


achieve this end instead 


imiprove 
Perhaps we clectioncering to 
of making speeches and 
listening to them 


valueless to discuss the details ol 


It is almost 
increase in sci 


ittack 


prac 


any pedagogic program for an 


entific literacy without a prior vigorous 


on the boundary conditions that limit the 
tical effectiveness of a program that has, in the 


When | isked for 


“Educating for Scientific Lit 


abstract, a great value. was 


my comments on 


cracy in Physics,” I tried, initially to formulate 


some ideas closely related to the proposed title 


that the 


problem lay not with syllabi, textbooks, labora 


It became evident to me almost at once 


tory techniques, and so forth. Rather, the prob 


lem is intimately related to the patterns of 


American life, to the values of our culture, to 


the standards that we have set for ourselves 


Some aspects of these things we can do nothing 
about and, perhaps, can only wait for a sort of 
cultural evolution to modify. However, it is pos 
sible to take positive steps to modify certain fea 
environment, and | 


the cultural urge 


little 


tures of 
that these steps be taken with vigor and 


delay. 








The TV “Fixes” and 


Teacher Responsibility 
By JAMES E. ALLEN, JR. 


New York State Commissioner of Education 


Tw SENSE OF SHOCK and sorrow which came to 
so many upon the revelations of one of the most 
prominent figures involved in the TV “fixes” 
sprang not just from his popularity, or from the 
vast sum of money involved, but also from the 
fact that the teaching profession could be so 
and misused. 


dishonored Phe public reaction 


to a teacher's involvement in a fraudulent and 
phony performance is convincing evidence that 
a high degree of respect for teaching does exist 
and that, in the minds of the public, “teachers 
are special people,” even in this day of sophisti- 
cation and cynicism. Many people from many 
walks of lile were dishonored by their complicity 
in the quiz show deceit, but the deepest and 
most poignant feelings of the public seemed to 
center on one who had been false not only to his 
own principles, but also to the principles of his 
high calling. 

These feelings stem from the awareness ol 
the powerful and far-reaching influence of the 
teacher, not just in conveying ideas but in mold- 
ing ideals and developing integrity. The teachers 
and the schools have an inescapable obligation 
to develop in every student a strong sense of in- 
tegrity, both as an individual and as a citizen. 

The obligation for the development of integ 
rity is alone. It ts 
shared by the home, the community, the church, 
the whole framework of society, and all must co 


not, of course, the schools’ 


operate with maximum effectiveness in assuming 
a fair and appropriate share of the obligation. 
While the schools are not solely responsible 
for the development of ideals and integrity, it is 
true that schools and teachers do have 
unique and abundant opportunities to be of 
make the 
most effective use of .hese opportunities within 


certainly 


service here. They are obligated to 
the scope of their ab:!ties and responsibilities. 
They are further obligated +> do nothing which 
threatens or interferes with the 


development ol a strong and active sense of in- 


undermines o1 


tegrity and honor. Viewed in the light of con 


ditions which seem to indicate a weakness of 
the sense of integrity in many aspects of present- 
life, more 
important 

The 


demoralizing effect, but they also have done a 


day this obligation becomes eter 


television scandals have had, of course, a 
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real service in forcing an examination of ow 
sense of values. When applied in practical situa- 
tions, it seems that standards and values do not 
stand on a firm and strict determination of right 
but 
which responds to the reasoning of “only a little 


or wrong, rest, rather, on a sliding scale 
bit wrong,” or “if it’s legal, it’s right.” 

While there has been a widespread, almost na 
embarrassment and discomfort 


concerning the television scandals, the range ol 


tional, sense ol 


reaction has been great—from cynical apathy to 
indignation. In fact, it is reasonable to wondet 
which is the more scandalous—the scandals them 
selves or the indifference, apathy, tolerance, and 
amusement with which the revelations have been 
received by some. One “letter to the editor” in a 
national magazine asked the question, “Why 
should anybody get excited about a fixed quiz 
show? It is quite obvious that the producers in 
volved were simply delivering what the public 
entertainment.” Anothet 
quiz show viewer stated: “Even if I knew it wasn't 
honest, I'd watch it to pass the time.” A nation 


wanted to see, namely, 


ally popular magazine editorialized with these 
words: “As far as we can see, little was lost save 
the honor of a comparatively small number ot 
\ determined effort to strengthen out 
individual and national sense of integrity will 
this 
coming a real and damaging national sickness. 
It would be encouraging and productive at this 
time for everyone in the educational profession 


people.” 


be necessary to prevent malaise from be 


to give renewed emphasis to this aspect of his 
educational responsibility. Since the teacher can 
be so influential in daily contact and close rela 
tionship with students, all teachers both as in 
dividuals and as groups should devote extra at 
tention to ways of increasing ‘their effectiveness 
in instilling values, developing integrity, and 
educating for judgment. The teaching of integ 
facet of the teaching task 

taught by 


does, to the 


rity involves every 
from the general lessons which are 
the 


particular lesson which comes from the teacher's 


what teacher himself is and 


handling of a specific violation of honesty o1 
morality in the classroom or schoo! 


Phe development of integrity in the individ 


New 
1959 


* Based on 
York State 


House of 


Rocheste1 


address to the Delegates 


Teachers Association Nov. 21 
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ual is not purely an intellectual process. It in 
cludes a consideration of behavior in every situa- 
tion with other human beings. The feelings of 
integrity begin in infancy when a child learns to 
trust other people. The school which considers 
the child as an individual and provides for in 
dividual differences will 
of nurturing the growth of these early feelings 
of integrity into their full development as a 


have a_ better chance 


strong, compelling sense of honor. 
\ school, to be successful in building chai 
the New York State Re 


“the development ot moral 


acter, must stress, as 


gents recommend, 
and spiritual values through all the activities and 
lessons of the school day and particularly by 
the good example of the statt.” 

Students 
which will help to give strength in the face of 
temptation and which help them to accept both 
defeat and success. Their understanding of pet 


should) have learning experiences 


sonal and group integrity can be furthered by 
the study and practice of basic precepts funda 
to the American way of life, such as re 
all, the the individual, and 
responsibility as a corollary of freedom. In a 


mental 
spect: for value ol 
world which places such a premium on success, 


on power, and on material strength, integrity 


and great moral strength will be required to 
resist compromise and deviation from principle. 

Combating the ills of society is a major duty 
of our educational system. As with every othe 
duty of education, the greater share of the bur- 
den falls upon the teacher who is the heart of 
endeavor. Teachers are 


the whole educational 


special people and have special obligations. 


Strong in their sense of personal integrity, con 
stantly encouraging and respecting the dignity 


and integrity of their students, their fellow 
teachers, the parents, and citizens of their com 
munity, they can build in this generation and 


generations to come a sense of honor and integ 
rity strong enough to make right and truth the 
basis of every decision, lange or small 

The schools must accept and carry out thei 
lair and appropriate share of the responsibility 
for arriving at moral convictions and for build 
ing the moral strength to abide by them. Only 
in this way can our schools achieve their goal 
the development of the will and courage essen 
tial for the maintenance of a free 


advancement of mankind, and the 


society and the 
greatest pos 


sible development of our human resources to 
enable people as individuals and as a nation to 


meet the demands of our times 


THE COMPREHENSIVE HIGH SCHOOL 


By EDWARD J. McCLEARY 


Superintendent of Schools, East Meadow, N. Y. 


T 
New YorRK STATE school officials are viewing 
with keen interest the development of compre 
hensive high schools throughout the state. James 
excellent “The American 
High School Today,” strongly supports the com- 
a high 


B. Conant’'s report, 
prehensive high school, defining it “as 
school whose programs correspond with the edu 
cational needs of all the youths of a community 
high schools about 
their 


In many comprehensive 
half of 
cation at graduation, and, therefore, the 


the students conclude formal edu 
Voca 
tional program includes practical and commet 
cial subjects ranging from carpentry and ele¢ 
trical work and 


Complete programs also are offered for young 


to ofhce practice business law 


sters of high academic ability who plan to attend 
a liberal arts college, engineering school, or uni 
versity emphasizing science 
Obviously, an adequate guidance program 
with a competent guidance counselor for each of 
100 senior high-school students is a sine qua 
non to implement the direction of students into 
that best meet their interests and 


areas will 
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aptitudes. The college-bound student who se- 


lects a liberal arts college should be encouraged 


to select electives which would meet his needs 


Complete language offerings, including four 


years of several languages, as well as a full com 
plement of science and mathematics courses 
should also be available. 

In the case of prospective engineers, some 
technical 


Where 


this applies, both the aspirants for engineering 


comprehensive high schools include 


curricula in their vocational programs 


colleges who select the technical curriculum and 
students who elect terminal courses have an un 


usual opportunity to combine academic cduca 


tion with technical education by adopting a 


dual purpose curriculum 
dual pul pose 


Students at schools offering a 


curriculum, such as W Tresper Clarke High 
School, East Meadow, N. Y., attend classes in 
English, social studies, and other liberal arts 
subjects and are distinguished from one another 


only by their choice of electives. Rigorous 


courses in mathematics and science definitely re 
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lated to the technical work being studied are an 
integral part of the program. Consequently, stu- 
dents are not deferring their occupational pro- 
gram until they graduate but add it as an extra 
measure to their high-school education. Thus, 
they are well prepared for profitable employ 
ment in their fields or for additional 
study on the post-secondary level. 

This type of technical program is especially 
important today because the technological ad- 
vances of the 20th century frequently result in 
the elimination of unskilled jobs and _ their re- 
placement by others requiring highly developed 
technical skills. 

The comprehensive school day is longer than 


chosen 


in academic high schools because more units are 
required for graduation. (New York State re- 
quires a longer day for technical and trade voca- 
tional courses, in contrast with the usual eight 
period day.) Actually, many technical graduates 


have 20 or more accredited units. Authorities of 
the state education department have made it 
clear that technical high-school graduates have 
been accepted in both engineering and liberal 
arts colleges. About 75°; of these graduates 
have continued their education successfully in 
these colleges. 

Students and parents should have no misgis 
ings about the comprehensive high school fon 
those who have the intellectual curiosity to pur- 
sue a mathematics and science program enriched 
with technical training and shop laboratory 
work. School authorities have a civic responsibil 
ity to provide these courses for all who have the 
interest and ability to pursue such a program 
during senior high-school years. This realistic 
planning will mean much during a critical pe 
riod in our history when so much of our future 
is irrevocably tied up with the development of 
mathematicians, scientists, and technicians. 


A Canadian Critic on Teacher Education 


in Western U.S. A. 


By CHARLES C. ANDERSON 


University of Alberta, Edmonton, Canada 


‘ 
Systems or vanur, which largely determine 
educational 
are some of the most obvious causal links between 
schools. American’ values, 
(beliefs in democracy, 


a culture and its 


whether they be “sacred” 
equality, human perfectability, and the like) or 
and of Spindler’s “traditional” on 


type, contain no reference to the 


“secular” 
“emergent” 
intellect; intellectual operations and standards 
are not cherished as part of what Kluckhohn 
terms “the desirable,” which influences the selec- 
tion of the means and ends of action. The rela 
tive absence of reference to the intellect is one 
of the most immediate impressions received by a 
Canadian professor visiting schools of education 
in the American west for the first time. 

For example, it was the consensus of informed 
opinion—and T saw little that would enable me 
to controvert this—that schools of education pro- 
vide an intellectual training less adequate than 
that of any other university department. Re- 
search there was less frequent and august than 
in the many psychology departments I visited; 
indeed, only Gilbert at Berkeley, Kersh at Ore- 
Keislar at Los Angeles, and Sheldon at 
Colorado State had on hand an appreciable 
and even this could scarcely 


Uv 
gon, 


body of research, 
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theory, objectives, and curricula,: 


compare with Guilford’s recent researches in 
the University of Southern California, Mackin 
non’s on creativity at Berkeley, or Horst’s on dif- 
ferential grade prediction at Washington. Again, 
mandarins of international repute like Hilgard 
at Stanford or Krech at Berkeley or Leeper at 
Oregon do not exist in professional western edu 
cation. Further, | gained the impression that a 
surprising number of courses in many institu- 
tions were very much depleted of intellectual 
content. Guidance, for example, struck me as 
a hybrid mélange of watered-down child psy- 
chology, mental health, tests and measurement, 
and non-practical clinical psychology. The sub 
ject never struck me as having any academic sig- 
nificance and its existence presupposed that the 
teacher was a fool. The less distinguished the 
institution, the greater was the proliferation of 
its courses in guidance. Often instructors in edu- 
cation would explain the dilution as a product 
of the poor quality of the student in education. 
Why, said one, should high standards be main- 
tained in a course in psychometrics when none 
of the class, which is made up mainly of admin- 
istrators, will use statistics? Because, I told him, 
it is part of their intellectual and cultural train 
ing. Coming to think in terms of probability 
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and hypothesis testing is a characteristic of any 
educated man in contemporary life. He was not 
noticeably convinced. 

Similarly, schools of education have developed 
a proliferation of courses with little practical, 
and neither intellectual nor cultural, justifica 
tion: Principles of Education, Introduction to 
Peaching Procedures, Directed Teaching, Pro- 
fessional Laboratory Experiences, Principles of 
Safety Education, Field Training in Health Edu- 
cation, Co-ordination of Distributive Education 
and Diversified Occupational Program, College 
Problems, Problems in Modern Methods. 
\nother educational parallel of the disinterest 
in ideas apart from their commercial value is 
the sudden appearance of university courses in 
school administration which almost exclu 
sively of the technician how-to-do type (one ex 
ception is Colorado State College which is con 


and 


are 


centrating on a systematic approach to the theory 
of administration). There may be some practical 
merit in these courses—this never has been estab 
lished—but they would fit more suitably into an 
intensive 
pletely from the university, its academic rewards, 
and disciplines. School administrators are being 
trained not as intellectuals, independent, mind- 
ful of the value of truth, dignified in dealing 
with people, and critical of authority, particulat 


summer short course dissociated com- 


ly their own, but as hirable technicians. Perhaps 
universities ought to train administra 
the current method is not the way to 


school 
tors; if so, 
clo it. 
Courses in schools of education tended to be 
judged more by their practical than by their 
Utility is 
value of a 


cultural value. always a dangerous 
criterion of the that 
same utility never has been experimentally jus 
tified, a fact which leaves the way open for the 
following counter-assertion made in the Atlantv 
Monthly by a professor of a state college in 
evidence 


course when 


Washington: “There is no available 
that courses in educational philosophy, educa- 
tional psychology, or similar ones will help to 
produce better teachers.” 

While this may possibly be the case, it ought 
not to detract greatly from the value of educa 
tion courses which can justifiably claim afhnity 
the history, 


psychology, sociology, and philosophy. As any 


with larger academic disciplines: 
parent knows, educating a child raises the most 
testing ethical problems that would exercise a 
skilled philosopher; the understanding of chil- 
dren would tax the most avid developmental 
psychologist or personality theorist, and even 


ostensibly practical courses have wider social 


implications. For example, it is thoroughly un 
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satisfactory to mention Thorndike without men 
tioning Darwin and Darwinism,” to 
handle tests and measurement without mention 
ing Plato, Max Weber, and Karl Marx, or to 
teach developmental psychology without refet 
ring to “Amanda Vail,”” Alex Karmel, Neville 
Algren, Christopher Davis, and Colette. (The 
fact that the standard texts do not do so is no 
excuse.) Nowadays, the prizes in the form of in 
tellectual rewards go to those who are not afraid 
certainly no 


“social 


to cross frontiers, and there are 
prizes today for those in professional education 
thei 
about classroom maneuvers. 

Certainly, there current interest in the 
gifted child but some of it is merely lip-service 
\t one institution, some of the gifted freshmen 
“honor” students. Nobody, 


all the administrative heads of that in 


who confine teaching to everyday hints 


Is a 


were labelled “h” o1 
least of 
stitution, had the remotest idea what to do with 
them. Were these students, I asked, to receive 
an “enriched” program or extra Cer 
tainly not. Why, then, give them the accolade of 
“h” at all? No very convincing or coherent r 
ply. A skeptical young instructor pointed out to 
me that, if the local politicians came ‘round, 


COUTrSeS? 


the presence of the “h’’ would indicate that this 
particular institution was not lagging behind in 
the cause of the gifted child—the contemporary 
“hot 

(Another 
the widespread administration of home-made o1 


theme in education. 
illustration of anti-intellectualism is 
standardized rating scales for measuring the 
instruction in the One 


very mature professor of education pointed out 


quality of university. 
this fact, bewilderingly novel to me, with a cei 
tain amount of pride. When in the University 
of Washington, I discovered that there 
Othce of Student Ratings directly responsible to 
the administrative head of the university. Its di 


Was an 


rector, a very competent young man, gave me a 


booklet on evaluation by the 


R. Guthrie, which 


college teacher 
distinguished psychologist, E. 
states 


Nine students out of ten entering college do not 
with them any channelled academic 


the most 


bring 
They are for 
healthy young people who will go 
a wide variety of non-professional oc 
point in having citizens who 
have a good general education, who have enough knowl 
edge of the world outside our boundaries to vote 
ligently on foreign policy issues, or if there is any point 
in having citizens who can take informed stands on the 
issues on public health, education and public spending 
which are in our republic ultimately decided by public 
opinion and majority vote, then there is some point in 
value of effective teaching. Students do 
not enter college with a thirst for these virtues or for the 
knowledge and skills that make middle age and old age 
interesting. Hot rodders and drum majorettes do not be 


interest 
part 
from college 
cupations, If 


active 
into 
there is any 


intel 


emphasizing the 


come scientists or philosophers, but they do enter college 
voting citizens 


and do become 
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There are three points worthy of critical at- 
tention. First, good university teaching can some- 
how convert the hot-rodder or drum majorette 
into a citizen who can take an “informed stand” 
on public issues. It would be pleasant to dis- 
cover any experimental evidence of such a de- 
sirable outcome. Such a sea change is possible 
in the case of a few superior students but quite 
impossible for the generality who possess no mo- 
tive for academic achievement. 

Second, Guthrie's assertion that 
knowledge and skills are largely a compensation 
and comfort for the relatively elderly is con- 
tradicted by our knowledge of the development 
of intelligence. Other things being equal, youth 
is the time for easiest study and best retention. 
And the best of this toil, the learning which will 
change the individual’s attitudes and values, 
stems from the discoveries he makes while read- 
ing alone, often to supplement the inadequate 
lectures just received. Certainly, it is most de- 
sirable to have scholarship combined with teach- 
ing proficiency, but if a choice is to be made, 
then a fair case can be made for choosing the 
former. The university instructor is a repository 
and guardian of knowledge, not a hot gospeler 
or academic salesman. 

Finally, Guthrie assumes that university edu- 
cation is almost a right, not a privilege, and that 
a large percentage of the school population has 
sufficient scholastic potential to make significant 
headway at the university level. This is a dan- 
gerous assumption. According to a recent Cali- 
fornia estimate (Research Report No. 219, Los 
Angeles School Districts), 30% of any one age- 
group starting out in the elementary school is 
attending an institution of higher learning. Even 
at this relatively generous contemporary figure 
(in Britain the most favorable similar estimate 
of the “pool of ability” is 15° and the most 
statistical facts is 


symbolic 


realistic estimate based on 
11°,), sizable numbers of freshmen are in scho- 
lastic trouble, For example, in one large western 
university, 19°, of the freshmen were assigned 
to a corrective English course and only 37°; 
were considered eligible to take any course in 
mathematics more difhcult than beginning al- 
gebra. Only 37°; of the students who had taken 
at least two years of modern foreign languages 
in high school were able to continue these stud- 
ies at a level thought to be commensurate with 
their indicated background. Even in one large 
private university of considerable academic 
standing, the administrative head of the coun- 


seling center admitted that reading difficulties 


and ignorance of how to study were the main 
problems of the students being interviewed. 
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Why were these students ever admitted in the 
first place? A few instructors hinted darkly to 
me that practically any grade 12 student could 
force his way into a state university or college. 
If this is the case, and especially when confront. 
ed with statistics such as the above, why do 
schools of education not lead an attack against 
the view that there is a practically unrestricted 
pool of ability available for university studies? 
If the professional educator fails to do this, 
then the offensive will be taken by one of his 
academic colleagues in another department who 
will label him and his tribe with the current 
stereotype of anti-intellectualism. However er- 
roneous this stereotype may be, it nevertheless 
animates much of the current criticism of the 
professional educator in America by his aca- 
demic colleagues. For example, | encountered 
Paul J. Hoffman at the University of Oregon 
who was pessimistic current American 
educational practices and decisions and who 
offered as proof a simple paper he had written 
on textbook vocabulary in introductory psychol- 
ogy. He had given to a class of 37 students a 
vocabulary test consisting of a list of 53 non- 
technical words from a textbook in introductory 
psychology.’ Scoring was liberal and yet only 
one student got more than 39 of the 53 words 
correct; half of the students unable to 
identify correctly 40°, or more of the words; 
and 19%, missed 32 or more. The 
onym™” was incomprehensible to 25°), of 
students and practically no one could under- 
stand “germinal,” ““‘rapprochement,”” “impasse,” 
or “disparage.’’ Hoffman asks, in conclusion: 


about 


were 


“syn- 
the 


word 


will the institution follow a policy of enriching its 
curriculum for those capable of profiting from it, or will 
it simplify and readjust the curriculum to the = slow 
learner and the mass audience? Contemporary colleges 
and universities might incline toward the former alterna 
tive were it not for two factors: (a) it considered 
democratic, and (b) it will result in decreased enrollment 
The net result is an extreme reluctance to be selective 
in admissions policy beyond requiring high school 
graduation; with administrators convincing themselves 
through some sort of whimsical rationalisation, that re 
medial programs, bonehead English, and psychology of ad 
justment will remove a student's difficulties With 
regard to decreased enrollment, it is conceded that the 
number of individuals obtaining degrees would be re 
duced as a result of more careful selection procedures 
but it appears obvious that the numbe1 
education would increase substantially 


is not 


receiving an 


How worse will the situation be when univer 
sity enrollment increases not merely as a result 
of the increased birthrate, but also as a result of 
the determination of proportionately more stu- 
dents to go, irrespective of ability, to a univer- 
sity? It is here and now that the professional edu- 
cator should make his voice felt in support of 


P - Hoffman, Psychological Reports, 4: 2299-230, 1958 
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the fact that a university, unless it takes on the 


functions of the high school, can provide ade 
quate training for only the small section of the 
community which can benefit by that training. 
| realize that this is a very difficult task because 
the doctrine of human perfectibility and plas 
ticity Ame 
ican values. However, the doctrine is beginning 
now to have serious practical implications, if only 
Vance Packard recently 
covered, there is a trend toward using the uni 


is one of the fundamental “sacred” 


because, as has dis 
versity diploma as a major discriminant of social 
class 

However, the task is not impossible and pro 
fessional philosophers like Sidney Hook recent 
ly have risen to it. There is no reason why pro 
fessional educators, especially the younger ones, 
should lag behind. It is too much to expect the 
“power élite” of the older generation to do much 
about it now; they lack that bright and_ brisk 
skepticism which is trained to appreciate the 
discrepancy between the observed and the ideal, 
no matte the latter takes the form ol 
the local mores or the 
nostrums. Bell? for example, makes this point 
when he argues generally against Lipset that the 


whethei 


tribal local educational 


intellectual must be capable of alienating him 
self from the values of his society. 


\licnation is a constituent element of a viable culture 


and when allowed to exist freely as an attitude it 
the vigor of the culture. An attitude of alienation 
of criticism and skepticism, of acknowledging a relation 
ship while being detached. It is one of the necessary 
safeguards for intellectuals, as a permanent posture, lest 
they become committed to the winds of ideologies and 
blow hot and cold with them, The attenuation of the 
power of ideology, I believe, is one of the positive signs 
of sanity of the intellectual. But his strength also depends 
upon his willingness to refrain from being an ideologue 
his willingness to be alienated 


proves 


Is Onn 


in that sense 

The beginnings of such a skepticism, of such 
an alienation, can be seen among the younger 
professional educators who view with distaste 
the petty trivia often comprising courses in 
school administration, guidance, and the pooret 
textbook who ar 
turning for inspiration to the link between edu 


type of methodology, and 
cation and authentic disciplines such as psychol 


y 
ogy, 


sociology, and philosophy. They look with 
critical, even jaundiced, intent; they decline to 
accept dogmas without evidence; and for them 
the established mandarins in education are po 
tentially targets of ridicule, not objects ot awe 
This trend, coupled with an increase in the 
quality of education students, will herald the 
day when the study of education will be at least 
as cultural as it is practical and when, accord 
the school of will no 
bring up the rear of the academic procession 


ingly, education longe! 


DD. Bell, Daedalus, Summer, 1959, 495-498 


That type of scholarship which is bent on remembering things in order 
to answer people’s questions does not qualify one to be a teacher 


ANALECTS OF CONFUCIUS 


Teacher Edueation in Modern Korea 


By DON ADAMS 


George Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. 


one shares with its East Asian neighbors a 
historical reverence for education and the schol 
1945, as Korea 
attempted to free itself from a heritage of vassal 


age and 


ar. It is fitting, then, that after 
colonial status, the teachers should be 
given a large share in the work of rebuilding 
and revitalizing the 
soon arose the problems of finding the 


the nation 
Ther 
needed quantity and quality of teachers to do 
tasks also of 
precisely the role of the 
The magnitude of the 


population 


the appointed ind interpreting 


more teacher in the 
changing Korean society 
problem of merely locating a sufficient numbe1 


to staff 


of teachers 


In Table | 


Korea sought to meet this explosion in school 


Korean schools can be seen 


enrollments by expanding the facilities in teach 
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er education and by allowing persons with no 
professional training to acquire temporary teach 
ing certificates. As might be anticipated, the end 
results of these steps were to produce teachers 
whose training was superficial and to open teach 
ing to persons who were either unwilling or un 
able to obtain work in the areas for which they 
were educated. A system of “promotion, the 
possible evil implications of which are obvious 
also was instituted whereby an experienced 
elementary teacher who passed an examination 
secondary school teacher o1 


could become a 


similarly, a secondary school teacher could be 


come a college instructor. 
The 


solved by 


problem of numbers had been largely 
1959. While some elementary schools, 


particularly those in the more rural areas, still 
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TABLE 1 


Growth in School Population and Teaching Staff’ 


Elementary Middle 
School School School School 
2,834 166 " 10 
1,366,024 80,828 . 8,229 
23,474 1,186 sf ? 
4,367 1034 611 18 
3,188,188 439,571 275,612 12,924 
54,345 12,900 8,745 366 


High Normal 


Number of Schools 
Number of Students 
Number of Teachers 
Number of Schools 
1957** Number of Students 
Number of Teachers 


* In 1945, the Korean school system was organized on a 6—4 
plon. All elementary school data of this date are included under 
the Middle School column, The normal school at this time was 
a three-year institution requiring secondary school graduation 
for entrance. 

** In 1957, the Korean school system was organized on a 
6—3—3 plan. The normal school was simply a three-year, spe- 
cialized high school. 

? These data are not available. 


could not fill ali teaching vacancies, the ones in 
the cities at times had waiting lists. At the sec- 
ondary level competition had become very keen 
inability of the 
absorb a large 


for new positions. Because of the 
developing Korean economy to 
number of professional or highly skilled persons, 
a large per cent of college graduates from all the 
arts and sciences were seeking teaching jobs in 
the secondary schools, thereby threatening the 
very the teachers colleges. This 
intense competition for employment promoted 
a rivalry between the teacher education institu- 
tions and other colleges which in turn created 
a liberal arts vs. professional education conflict. 
The arguments on both sides—all too familiat 
to American observers—are still being carried on 
unabated at the present time. 

Che overabundance of teaching applicants with 
extensive educational] backgrounds did not solve 
the basic Korean educational problems, although 
it did slightly alter their nature. An interesting 
situation was rapidly developing wherein the 
status leaders in education, such as principals 
and supervisors, could boast less formal school- 
ing than could the teachers. Trained in an earl- 
ier period and promoted through length of ser- 
vice, such leaders rarely had acquired a full col- 
lege education, whereas, at the high-school level, 
for example, nearly all of the younger teachers 


livelihood of 


had baccalaureate degrees. Moreover, because ol 
the date and type of their training, the status 
leaders did not fully comprehend the newer edu- 
cational forces surrounding them and at times 
even regarded these forces with distrust. 

Many of the problems in teacher education 
were parallel to those in other underdeveloped 
countries and often were different only in degree 
from those in America. The Korean teacher edu 
cation institutions needed to demonstrate more 
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convincingly that they were not merely liberal 
arts schools with a few added lectures in ped- 
agogy. These normal schools and teachers col 
leges needed to become centers for the scientific 
study of Korean children and for the develop- 
ment of teaching materials appropriate in the 
Korean setting. These institutions also needed 
to become more active in in-service education so 
that the results of advanced thinking and_re- 
search could be spread to all parts of the na- 
tion. The more perspective Korean educators 
were aware of these shortcomings, and, aided by 


sporatic but substantial foreign technical and 


material assistance, at least the first ameliorative 
steps have been taken: 

Plans have been formulated to change the normal 
schools into junior college-level institutions, thereby 
providing more professional education and more 
prestige for elementary teachers 

\ variety of workshops and conferences held during 
school vacations over the last few years have brought 
educational ideas to most 


the glimmerings of new 


Korean teachers. An increasing number of Korean 
educators, sponsored in various ways, have been sent 
to foreign nations for observation and study. 

has been established by the 


\ research institute 


Korean government to assist in carrying out basic 
and applied educational research. 

\ leaders program has been planned for Korean 
administrative and supervisory personnel. This con 
tinuing project, combining course work and field ex 
will be located at and 


perience, a teachers college 


after a period of years will evolve into a graduate 
course of study. 

These were undoubtedly all logical moves. 
Koreans and foreign advisers were to be con- 
gratulated on their earnest and tireless efforts 
to revamp rapidly an educational system so 
anachronistic in the 20th century. Yet, challeng 
ing questions were being raised concerning the 
precise roles of the Korean teachers and the 
Korean schools. Were the van- 
guard for a Western political and social revolu 
tion? 
Koreans. But how many were willing to pay the 
price of the inevitable disruption of community 
life which morally, politically, and even finan 
cially was held together by intricate family ties? 


Did rapid promotion of Western methodology 


teachers to be a 


This was the obvious desire of some vocal 


and curriculum in teacher education involve an 
acceptance of an analytical, scientific, and eco 
nomically that 
forever the the 
aesthetic character of Korean culture? This latter 
quality, conservatives pointed out, had lent grace 


oriented education would erase 


infinite charm of intuitive and 


and dignity to a people who, for untold cen- 


[he data in this table came from the official files of 


the Korean Ministry of Education 
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turies, had flirted precariously with endemi 
disease, natural catastrophe, and starvation. 

$y 1959, questions about the direction ol 
educational and social change for Korea were 
merely academic, although there was a firm basis 
for fear of a schism between school and societs 
However, the real issue had not been expressed 
by those wistful reactionaries who would turn 
back history to a slower and gentler period 
Rather, the problem was concerned with how 
to utilize the newly found learnings and, at the 
same time, much of the basic core 
of the Korean culture as possible. 

\ few illustrations will show how difhcult 
sensitive the task was in this regard 
Peachers who sought to create learning situa 
tions, wherein the students could develop thei 
independent powers of thinking and could prac 
tice shared decision-making, ran into conflict 
with the established manner of problem-solving 
lo keep his dignity, a teacher, historically, had 
been expected to be nearly infallible in the class 
the for students to 


answers the 


presel ve as 


and 


S( hool's 


obvious 


Thus, way 


to ask 


room. 


needed was teacher o1 


gel 


simply wait until the teacher had spoken, for he 


would tell them all they needed to know any 
wav. A parallel] situation existed between prin 
cipal and teachers, with the principal's word 
representing truth to all those officially beneath 
him. Even if a freer, more democratic atmosphere 
were created in the classroom, what of the con 


Korean 


author 


flict with the home? There existed in the 
family a strict hierarchical structure of 
ity which placed with the father even the respon 
sibility for minor decisions. 
Korean the 
crucial educational battle that is being fought 
against a backdrop of centuries of authoritarian 


teachers are on front line of a 


ism. In hopes of a rapid renascence, many of th 
eager and forceful teachers in their impatienc 
are trying to ignore Korea's cultural heritage 
Other using elements in 
Korean culture antithetical to modern education 
al practices as an excuse for perpetuation of the 


teachers are those 


status quo. While the former group has failed to 
recognize that the schools in every culture are 
at least indirectly responsible to the people, the 
latter group has committed a fallacy by forget 
ting that dynamic education can do nothing but 


cdlestroy, or at least reinterpret, the past 
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Problems of Higher 


Education in Korea 


By GEORGE D. STODDARD 


Chancellor and Executive Vice-President, New York University 


Tu WRITER spent 10 weeks in Korea in 1959 as 
an educational consultant for the International 
Cooperation Administration. The purpose of 
this one-man mission was to study U.S. financial 
commitments in higher education, with special 
reference to Seoui National University, where 
the University of Minnesota and George Peabody 
College for Teachers have been engaged in an 
extraordinary co-operative effort with local au- 


thorities. 
As we examine higher education in Korea, 
several points should be kept in mind: 


1. The Republic of Korea, about the size of Indiana, 
has over 20,000,000 inhabitants. The principal occu 
pation is rice farming; the average annual per capita 
income is $100, 

2. The chief cities, especially Seoul, the capital, are 
overcrowded and in need of vast reconstruction. 

3. The nation has been free for only 10 years from 
the Japanese occupation that had lasted 40 years. 

1. Korea is like an armed camp, with the Communists 
(Chinese and Korean) 40 miles from Seoul along the 
38th Parallel. It is the base for the U.S. Eighth Army 
installations. The 
a strength ol 


and naval 


maintained at 


and for extensive air 


Korean army 
600,000. 

5. Japan, the one bordering nation friendly to the 
U.S., is a source of political strain to the Republic 
of Korea. 

\gainst this bleak background we may place 
some recent remarkable developments. Koreans 
typically are energetic. They show great aptitude 
in learning the ways of industry and business. 
Their zeal for education is extraordinary. Pres- 
ently there are 56 colleges and universities en- 
rolling 88,000 students. The programs offered 
vary widely in quality and in suitability for 
Korean youth. Korea is still somewhat under the 
spell of a “classical” scholarship which found its 
roots in China and Japan. That the nation is 
indeed between two worlds in its basic economy, 
education, and government is well understood 
by Korean leaders and by the co-operating Amer- 
ican teams. All strive together to bring about 
rapid changes in self-support and opportunity. 
Korea is understandably in a hurry to become an 
alert nation in gear with the structure of the 
free world. 

Ihe Korean problems in normal schools, col- 
leges, and universities are similar to ours in the 
U.S., but perhaps they are multiplied by a factor 
of 10. The U.S. suffered a century-long neglect of 
public higher education. Amazing strides fol- 


itself is 
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"quality. Some 


lowed the land-grant college acts and the furthei 
impetus of two world wars. In Korea, the crisis 
simmers down to the hard components of money, 
materials, and staff. As one university president 
in southern Korea plaintively remarked to the 
writer, “What we are in course, 
everything.” 

The real concerns are properly seen as four- 
fold: a tremendous shortage of consumer and 
capital goods; a lag in industria] and business 
enterprise; a lag in education of high quality; 
and the danger of Communist infiltration, unless 
more is done to alleviate the first three conditions 
listed. In all these matters, Korea seeks the aid 
of the U.S., and U.S. representatives in turn seck 
to give it on a co-operative basis. 

The following are direct observations on the 
state of higher education in the Republic of 
Korea: 

1. The programs in higher education are uneven in 
favorably with 


need of is, of 


programs compare 
those of high-ranking universities of the free world; 
others exist only on paper. 

2. There is a great shortage of books and journals in 
Korean and English. 

3. There is a great shortage of laboratory apparatus 
and equipment for the study of science and tech 
nology. 

t. The effects of UNKRA and OFC aid in 


materials, advisory services, and the education of par 


money, 


ticipants are substantial and, at times, dramatic 
5. Notwithstanding 
university Operations, some Campuses ar¢ 


a general shortage of space for 
well de 
veloped. 

6. The present system lends itself to separatism with 
respect to the diverse colleges and units that make 
up the university structure. Moreover, 
buildings in the same university 
moved from one another, making it difhcult for thi 


or staff to use common facilities in li 


corporate 
are often far re 


student body 
braries, laboratories, classrooms, or residence halls 

7. Beyond the primary grades the examination system 
exerts a strong influence on the structure of higher 
education. It that in Dec., 1958, there 
were 360,000 applications for entry into the middle 


is noteworthy 


schools, but only 150,000 for the high schools. Clearly, 
to drop out before high school is to abandon all hope 
of college. Planned compulsory education up through 
the middle schools, nine grades in all, will bring the 
school-leaving age into a better articulation with the 
legal age for job holding 

8. In Korea, as elsewhere, there is a high correlation 
between education and the production of goods and 
services. The new agriculture, for example, calls for 
studies in chemistry, physics, genetics, engineering, 
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food technology, and business administration. Of 


course, animal breeding, crop production, fishing, 
and business enterprises are not educational per se. 
Education 1s preparation. \ 
tory nor a business, in the ordinary sense of the terms 
9. To Western eyes, Korean girls are at a disadvan 
Korea there are 


women. At Yonsei, a 


university is not a fa 


tage educationally. In all only two 


universities for leading 
coeducational university, the ratio of men to 


At Seoul National, the ratio is near 


large 
private 
women is 10 to 1. 
ly 10 to LL. Of 
Still, if women’s rights 


course, tradition weighs heavily in 


such matters are equal to 


men's, they, too, deserve an education suitable to 


their talents and responsibilities. A most cheering 
sight in Korea is the groups of uniformed school 
girls, who seem perpetually eager and alert. 

Since Korea has shown a tremendous zeal for 
education, this question intrudes: Is the talent 
of Korean youth sufficiently high and widespread 
to justify this deeply rooted faith? To this ques 
tion, we may give the unqualified answer: Yes 
The Korean student is constantly performing 
unusual intellectual feats. He learns a difficult 
language, Korean; he does well with 
difficult language, English. Also, Korean 
ars and teachers are beginning to study the effec 
tiveness of language teaching in the schools; pet 
haps the older methods are defective. For this 
reason, the efforts of Seoul National University, 
Yonsei University, the Ministry of Education, 
and various foundations in devising better teach 
and methods are most praise 


anothe1 
S¢ hol 


ing materials 
worthy 

It is amazing that the Korean student does so 
well. It is almost certain that, given a chance, he 
could \lso, many students exhibit 
special talent in music, art, science, architecture, 
and literature. The write no student 
art equal to that recently submitted in a stand 
National Uni 


do better. 
has seen 


ard examination session at Seoul 
Versity 


\ persistent problem in all U.S. aid is the ex 


tent to which funds should be spread out to 


cover many educational institutions. How thinly 


can funds be spread out and still be effective in 
aiding universities to reach their goals? Are the 
goals themselves realistic? Would it not be bette: 
to move steadily in the direction of terminal 
two-year institutes of applied arts and sciences 
under the aegis of a university or college? Such 
gap 
four-yeal 


institutes might well bridge the between 
high school and the regular 


Phe 


able skills” for able young men and women 


college. 
would be strong in establishing ‘‘market 
Valid solutions require a further analysis. ‘I he 
Seoul National 
Minister of Education have requested that a 


officials of University and the 


SUTVCY 


be made of the university with respect to 
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program, finance, and building construction. It 
would be a joint venture of Korean and Ameri- 
can educational authorities. Its recommendations 
would be purely advisory. One aim would be to 
avoid piecemeal decisions, which have a way of 
becoming self-defeating. Another would be to 
set Seoul National University squarely upon a 
course of growth and progress representative of 
it own sense of destiny and of the aspirations of 
Korea. This survey is now in the formative stage 

Once the educational aims of Korea are cla 
ified and the future resources appraised, every 
one concerned will work hard to bring about the 
fullest realization. 


(EVENTS continued from page 195) 


REWARDING EXCELLENCE IN TEACHING 


Dean Linpiey J. Srices, School of Education, University 
of Wisconsin, stated to the American Association of School 
Administrators in Atlantic City, Feb. 17, that “teaching 
is perhaps the only profession that fails to reward qual 
ity. The public is asking how a profession that refuses to 
identify and reward quality in its own practice can proper 
ly promote excellence in student achievement 

Dean Stiles said the problem is that teachers can only 
by moving from one school system to another o1 
by accepting a position in guidance supervision, OF ad 
ministration, In either case, the result to the school in 
teacher. This 
diametrically opposed to the objectives of sound 
Further, “in the move from teach 
ing to supervision, the weakened by the 
conversion of a good teacher into a poor principal 

According to Stiles, “Community efforts to reward ex 
cellence in teaching by promotional policies are met by 
mass resistance from the rank and file of teachers 
freedom of 
individual accomplishments 


advance 


volved is the loss of a good 


called 


promotional policies 


process he 


system often is 


almost 
school systems to recognize 
[he resulting equal treat 
ment of unequal professional performances tends to de 
integrity and to turn from teaching 
many individuals who are not content to be ‘organization 
men, ‘mass status seekers,’ or ‘group directed conformists 
Uniform salaries, awarded without benefit of appraisal of 
individual achievement, repress initiative, reduce creatiy 
originality, and undermine the ‘self’ of 


who oppose the 


hase professional 


ity and human 
beings 

Dean Stiles said 
for excellence in their districts and award promotions and 
pay increases to teachers who meet the requirements 
Such factors as ability, effort reliability, as 
responsibility proficiency accomplishment 
creativity, tenure, and training 
consideration Judgments on 
representation of 


school systems should set up criteria 


dedication 
sumption of 
unique skills 
taken into 


should be 


should be 
promotions 
shared by a sufhcient com 
petent and responsible professional people to assure ob 
jectivity in the interest of protecting the employing agency 


and the individual 


NEW REGULATIONS FOR NEW YORK 
TEACHING CERTIFICATES 

New York Stat 

four 


Commissioner of 
Regula 
Commissioner of Education dealing with cer 
Ihe changes are 
training 
and requirements for certifica 


James I 


Education, has 


ALLEN, JR 


announced changes in the 


tions of the 


tificates for teaching in the state in the 


following areas: inservice study and extension 


of elementary certificates 


tion in the fields of teaching handicapped children and 
for teachers of art 
Ihe first 


training in every 


hours of 


In repealing the inservice 


action eliminates the six Inservice 


10-year period 
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study and training requirement, Dr, Allen stated that 
continuing professional development is a_ responsibility 
already being undertaken by effective teachers and alert 
school administrators. Through this action, the State Edu- 
cation Department supports professional improvement of 
the individual teacher through local initiative, beginning 
with the teacher. 

The amendment to the Commissioner's Regulation con- 
cerning the extension of elementary teaching certificates 
to include academic subjects, special subjects, and shop 
subjects (industrial arts) permits elementary school teach- 
ers to become certified to teach the listed subjects by 
meeting the professional, content, and/or technical re- 
quirements. 

Recognizing that the knowledge and skills in the field 
of teaching handicapped children have grown tremendous- 
ly in the last few years, the new regulations for such 
service identify the differences in preparation necessary 
for teaching children with various handicaps. The new 
regulations also enable teachers, holding certificates valid 
for service in other than the elementary school, to extend 
these certificates for the teaching of physically handi 
capped children, 

The fourth new certification requirement, for teachers 
of art, raises the preparation necessary from 36 semeste1 
hours in four years to 54 semester hours in five years. 
It also establishes areas of competences to be mastered 
instead of individual courses, The fifth year has been 
added to strengthen the candidate's effectiveness both as 
a teacher and as a teacher of art by requiring study in 
the general-liberal areas as well as in art 


JOINT CLEARING HOUSE 
FOR COLLEGE TEACHING AIDES 
FOUR NEIGHBORING INSTITUTIONS—Amherst, Mount Holy- 
oke and Smith Colleges, and the University of Massachu- 


setts—have established a joint clearing house to recruit 


——The Board of Education—4 


of the Methodist Church 


Presents the first six in its series of 
‘Studies in Christian Higher Education’’— 


Problems in College Administration 
by A. J. Brumbaugh $1.00 
Building a Faculty in a Church-Related 
College of Liberal Arts 
by Clarence E. Ficken 
The Education of the Administrator 
by Goodrich C. White 
An Experiment in General Education: 
Development and Evaluation 
by William E. Kerstetter and Phillips 
Moulton 
5. Handbook for Trustees 
by Myron F. Wicke 
6. On Teaching in a Christian College 
by Myron F. Wicke 


Order these basic books from 


$1.00 


$1.00 


$1.00 
$ JS 


$ .75 


Director of Information and Publications 
Division of Educational Institutions 
Methodist Board of Education, P.O. Box 871 
Nashville 2, Tennessee 











and furnish teaching assistants to their faculties. ‘Ihe 
assistants are drawn from a pool made up primarily of 
women college graduates who are married, have children, 
and can work only part-time 

Establishment on a permanent basis of the Office of 
leaching Assistance at Smith College has been approved 
by the presidents of the four institutions after a trial 
operation which began in January, 1959, During the trial 
period, the office succeeded in filling such jobs as assist 
ant to the director of one of the college museums, a re- 
search assistant with special knowledge of French and 
interest in Africa, a research assistant on a foundation 
project, laboratory aides, and readers in art, anthro 
pology, English, and political science 

The four institutions agreed to set up the office on a 
trial basis after a questionnaire sent to 1,165 women in 
Amherst, Northampton, Holyoke, and other neighboring 
cities and towns revealed that many of these women had 
advanced degrees and past teaching experience and were 
available to work part-time. Of the 366° who answered 
the questionnaire, 287 were college graduates, 76 held 
master’s degrees in the arts or sciences, and 12 held 
Ph.D’s. A total of 119 had taught in the ‘past. The num 
ber of women with children under six totaled 148, and 
many indicated they would be interested in working now 
or when their children were older 

The questionnaire was part of a study conducted in 
1956-57 by a committee established by Smith College with 
a $5,000 grant from the Fund for the Advancement of 
Education, The study was based on the assumption that 
in the near future the college’s regular teaching faculty 
would be numerically affected by the teaching shortage 
and that essential but routine teaching functions could 
be assigned to a corps of teaching aides selected from 
liberal arts graduates in the area 


GRANTS IN INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 

\ TRAINING PROGRAM keyed specifically to the problems 
of business and industrial growth in less-developed coun 
tries will be established under a seven-year grant of 
$3,500,000 from the Ford Foundation, The program will 
be centered at Stanford University, to which the grant 
made, but will involve participation by the 
graduate business schools of other major American uni 
The program will provide postgraduate 
training for teachers of business administration from less 
developed countries of Asia, Africa, and Latin America 
where efforts to generate business and industrial growth 
have been impeded by an acute shortage of managerial 
skill. 

The foundation also announced a $3,000,000 grant for a 
10-year development program of the School of Advanced 
International Studies, Washington, D. C., a major center 
for training of Americans for government and_ private 
service in the international field, The school, founded in 
1944, is a division of Johns Hopkins University, The grant 
for the school includes support for faculty salaries, train 
ing fellowships, library development, staff travel, pub 
lications, and funds construction of a 
building 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR “FORGOTTEN MEN” 

Fret_towsuips for a few of the “forgotten men” of edu 
cation and women in systems which do not 
have adequate resources to support advanced training of 
personnel—will be awarded by the Harvard University 
Graduate School of Education during the next two years 
An anonymous grant of $50,000 for the graduate training 
of school teachers, guidance counselors, and administra 
tors will finance the fellowships. The donor hopes that 
the program will attract, among others, some Negro edu 
cators of unusual promise, particularly from the South 

Five fellowships will be granted for 1960-61 and more 
in 1961-62. The awards will carry stipends up to $4,000 for 
the academic vear and $5,000 for the academic year plus 
summer session, Stipends will vary according to individual 


was also 


versities new 


toward the new 
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three texts from Houghton Mifflin 


THE TEACHER AND SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


Jeflerson N. Eastmond Brigham Young University 


“Dr. Eastmond has made an excellent contribution to the textual materials in his new 
book. Students in School Administration and prospective teachers will be challenged by 
the logical organization, the accuracy and freshness of content, and the thoroughness of 
treatment of the basic principles of school administration.” 

H. Litherland 

Bowling Green State University 


522 pages $6.50 


THE PRACTICE OF SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 
Herold C. Hunt, Harvard University 
Paul R. Pierce, Educational Consultant 


“LT think this book makes its unique contribution to educational administration through 
its superb development of the theme of cooperative administration of the educational 
program. I am glad to see that the major portion of the book deals with the way in which 
administration should be organized so as to service the various school units in the de 
velopment of a better educational program. The book is rich with suggestions and 


illustrations which have grown out of the long experience of the authors. This book is 


a part of the necessary reading and study of ail prospective school administrators.’ 
John A. Ramseye) 
Ohio State University 
544 pages 1958 $6.50 


LEADERSHIP IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


AND SUPERVISION 
Albert H. Shuster, Ohio University 
Wilson F Wetzler, University of Tampa 


“This book comes to grips with some of the most pressing and significant areas of in 
terest which may face administrators of elementary schools. I feel the book will contrib 
ute much to the administration on this level.” 

James N. Hobbs 

David Lipscomb College 

Tennessee 


505 pages 1958 $6.00 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY e_— Boston 
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Educators from large cities and rural areas will be in 
cluded in the program, according to Dean Francis Keppel 
key teachers, guidance officers, and school administrators 
from areas where further training is hard to achieve and 
where students and schools depend on the educators fo1 
leadership and imagination, will be sought for the pro 
In some areas where leadership is most needed 
Keppel noted, school systems cannot provide for 
advanced training of personnel, and some individual 
teachers of proven merit are at a disadvantage in the 
stiff competition for major national fellowships 

Awards will be made on the basis of educational prom 
ise and financial need. There are no requirements regard 
ing length of experience, Applications should be filed 
as soon as possible. Fellowship students who qualify for 
graduate study beyond the first year will receive financial 
for subsequent years of study in the form of 
teaching fellowships, or research 


gram 
Dean 


support 
scholarships, 
assistantships 


loans, 


INSTITUTE OF 
HIGHER EDUCATION MONOGRAPHS 


Since 1958, the Institute of Higher Education, Teach 
ers College, Columbia University, has issued half a dozen 
monographs on various problems of higher education, 
mainly professional training. In addition, the institute 
also has published a series of bibliographies on education 
for several professions 

The monographs are, for the part, under the 
authorship and co-authorship of Earl J. McGrath, execu 
tive officer, and Charles H. Russell, his assistant, The 


most 


most recent publication, “Liberal Education and Nursing,” 


by the latter, is a 152-page, documented study which 
urges a heavier emphasis on liberal arts studies in pro 
grams of professional training 
others may be obtained from Bureau of Publications of 


the college. 


This monograph and the 


RECENT) : f f 


The following are 1960 editions, except where indicated otherwise. 


(editor), The Function of 


JUDGES A.V 
London W.C.1, England 


172. Faber & Faber 
Od net 

KWIAT, JOSEPH J., and MARY C. TURPIF 
American Culture, Pp. 233. University of 
Press, Minneapolis 14, $4.75 

LIEBERMAN, MYRON, The Future of Public Education 
Pp. 294, University of Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 
$5.00, 

LOGAN, LILLIAN M. Teaching the Young Child. Pp. 
149. Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 7, $6.00 

MONROE, MARGARET FE and JEAN STEWARI 
Alcohol Education for the Layman: A Bibliography 
Pp. 166, Rutgers New Brunswick, 
N r 1959. $5.00 

Occupational Outlook Handbook 
States Department of Labor 
1959, $4.25 (paper). 

SHEPARD, NATALIE M.. Foundations and Principles of 
Physical Education, pp, 352, $5.00; THORPE, LOUIS 
P., The Psychology of Mental Health, second edition, 
pp. 614, $6.50. Ronald Press, New York 10 


, 
Teaching. Pp 
1959, 15s 


Studies in 
Minnesota 


University Press 


1959, Pp. 785. United 
Washington 25, D. ¢ 





meeting of the Society for the Ad 
Education will convene May 9%, 2:00 
society's headquarters, 1834 Broadway 


The annual 
vVancement of 
p.m., at the 
New York City 








In commemoration of the 
Catholic scholars add 


Problems of Technology. 


April 15, xvi, 23 pp. 


JOHN DEWEY: HIS THOUGHT AND INFLUENCE 
Edited by John Blewett, S.J. 
Foreword by John S. Brubacher 


centenary of the 
their share to the chorus of voices that will be raised to 
honor him. Though not uncritical, the authors highlight in appreciative fashion 
the key principles of his thought and his influence on American education, While 
not pretending to be an exhaustive treatment of the whole of his thought, the 
book directs attention to various aspects of his personality and attitudes—all ob- 
served from different angles of the same lens: the Catholic viewpoint. 


Ihe contributors include James Collins of St. Louis University on Dewey's 
Naturalism; the Editor discusses Dewey's conception of Democracy as a Way of 
Lite; Beatrice Zedler of Marquette examines his Theory of Knowledge; and Rev. 
John W. Donohue, S.]., of Fordham gives an original treatment of Dewey and the 


FOROHAM UNIVERSITY PRESS 
new yORK 58 new york 


birth of John Dewey, eight 


$5.00 
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RINEHART 


EDUCATION 
PAMPHLETS 


prom 
the publishers of— 


The General 
Education Class in 
the Secondary 
School 


by Louise E. Hock & T. |. Hill 
Presents in detail an exciting new idea for 
implementing some of today’s major educa- 
tional goals. pub. April 15. $4.00 (prob.) 


Basic Philosophies of 
Education 


by Christian O. Weber 
This clear presentation of the theory and 
practice of six major philosophies of educa- 
tion provides a valuable basis for evaluation 
of today’s critical problems. 333 pp., $4.50 


Modern Secondary 
Education 


by Wm. M. Alexander & ]. Galen Saylor 


The comprehensive text and reference noted 
for its practical, functional approach and 
useful, up-to-date material on the curriculum 
and other topics of current importance. 

765 pp., $6.50 

and scores of other outstanding texts, teaching aids, 
ond references for educators. Send for our latest 
catalogs 


Many school administrators and teachers are finding thes 
pamphlets just what they want for teacher-training and guid 
ance, for good ways to handle everyday classroom problems 
and for help on various administrative jobs. Written by lead 
ing educators, each shows how the best current thought on 
a specific problem can be translated into effective action 


N “A 


Are You a Good Teacher? 
by Wm. M. ALEXANDER, 
George Peabody College for 
Teachers 


Case Studies in School 

Supervision 
by J. Bernard Everett, 
Dir. of Instruction, Newton 
( Mass.) Public Schools, 
Mary DOWNING, Elem. 
Educ. Consultant, and How- 
ARD Leavitt, Boston Univ. 


A Handbook for the New 
Teacher 
by WILLARD ABRAHAM, 
Arizona State Univ. 


Homework 

A Guide for Secondary- 

School Teachers 
by Harry Barp, Baltimore 
Public Schools 


How to Evaluate 
Teachers and Teaching 
by Lester S. VANDER Were. 
Northeastern Univ. 
Teaching Beginners to 
Read 
by Atice Meeker, Paterson 
(N. J.) State College 
Teaching Study Habits 
and Skills 
by Racpu C. Preston, 
Univ. of Pennsylvania 
Using Committees in 
the Classroom 
by Louise E. Hock, 
Queens College 
The Unified Curriculum 
A Case Study, Grades 7-8 
by J. S. BuTTERWECK, 
Temple Univ. and 
KATHARINE H. SPESSARD, 
Radnor (Pa.) Jr. High School 


$1.00 each 


individual 
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Checklist... Yew and Recent Gooke 
from Prentice-Hall 


Beck, Cook and Kearney 
CURRICULUM IN THE MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL, 2nd Edition 

May 1960 544 pp. Text price: $7.25 

Cutts and Moseley 

PROVIDING FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

June 1960 304 pp. Text price: $5.00 

Gaverke 

LEGAL AND ETHICAL RESPONSIBILITIES OF SCHOOL PERSONNEL 

April 1959 302 pp. Text price: $4.95 

Hansen 

PHILOSOPHY FOR AMERICAN EDUCATION 

April 1960 336 pp. Text price:$5.50 

Johnston, Peters and Evraift 


THE ROLE OF THE TEACHER IN GUIDANCE 
April 1959 276 pp. Text price: $5.25 


Kindred 
HOW TO TELL THE SCHOOL STORY 
May 1960 512 pp. Text price: $6.75 
Pritzkau 
DYNAMICS OF CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 
April 1959 459 pp. Text price: $5.95 
Scott, Hill and Burns 


THE GREAT DEBATE: OUR SCHOOLS IN CRISIS 
October 1959 184 pp. Text price: $1.95 
{A Prentice-Hall Spectrum Paperback) 


TEACHING FOR BETTER SCHOOLS, 2nd Edition 
June 1959 341 pp Text price: $5.95 
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